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Chapter 1: Burning issues in Classics: Introduction 


Rhiannon Evans 


This collection reflects recent developments in the way we think about ancient Greek and Roman 
cultures, both the influence these societies have had upon our own and the way that we, in 21st- 
century Western cultures, choose to retell stories about the past. 


Each of the authors in this collection addresses an aspect of ‘Identity’ or ‘Ownership’, two 
intersecting factors in how we in the 21st-century interact with ancient Greece and Rome. They 
investigate how we identify with ancient Greeks and Romans, as well as draw (often troubling) 
elements of our identity from them. In addition, each author addresses the question: which of us feel 
that we own that past? 


One egregious example are these posters advertising Identity Evropa, a now defunct American 
white-supremacist organisation, active on US university campuses until 2020. This group claimed an 
exclusive identification with, as well as ownership of, classical culture. 


I use the terms ‘Classics’ and ‘classical’ advisedly. ‘Classics’ is the most widely recognised term 
for the study of ancient Greek and Roman history and culture and is less longwinded than ‘ancient 
Greek and Roman history, art and literature’. However, the name Classics suggests exclusivity and 
elitism — a trait many still associate with the discipline — and one which is bolstered by the fact 
that Ancient Greek and Latin are no longer taught in most government schools (Perale 2023). And 
although the traditional objects of study are 2000+ year-old cultures, Classics as we know it was 
created in the 18th and 19th centuries (Whitmarsh 2021), a time of European empires and North 
America’s doctrine of manifest destiny. Indeed a Classical education was considered a prerequisite 
for officials involved in Britain’s colonial enterprise, and Rome in particular provided a strong model 
for the practice of empire (Hingley 2001). As such, Classics has long appealed to and been bound up 
in Western colonial narratives. 


In the late 20th century, though, Classicists became increasingly interested in the lives of ‘ordinary’ 
people — women, enslaved people, non-citizens and non-elite men. More recently, Classicists have 
broadened their field of study to include the way the ancient Greek and Roman past has been 
‘received’ by subsequent cultures, ranging from fine art and political regimes to cinema and video 
games. Classical Reception Studies, as a sub-discipline of Classics, also investigates how ancient 
Greece and Rome have been weaponised to create modern social and political narratives such as the 
idea of a consistent lineage with the past. In its most sinister form, this genealogy is exclusive, racist 
and misogynist — dead white men generating an inheritance for not-so-dead white men (Zuckerberg 
2018, c.f. Bond 2021). The underlying assumption of Identity Evropa and their ilk is that they 
exclusively ‘own’ the history, art and political systems associated with Greece and Rome. Such 
identifications are based on unnuanced, ahistorical and disingenuous readings of the past, relying 
on simplified interpretations of complex cultures (e.g. Spartans were tough he-men; Rome’s empire 
was brought down by homosexuality). They function as inaccurate exemplars for alt-right and incel 
groups. At the same time, ancient Athens in particular has provided an apparently utopian past for 
marginalised LGBTIQ+ people as a time and place when love between males was normalised and 
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Sappho’s lesbian poetry extolled. Such readings ignore the precise circumstances in which such 
relationships were acceptable, as well as the accompanying phenomena of pederasty, patriarchy and 
slavery. 


In this volume, the chapters by Josie Murphy, Maya Harriss and Charlie Durrington grapple with 
modern identities that borrow from ancient Greece and/or Rome. They range from the malevolent to 
the misguided, from overtly racist policies to overly simplistic cooptions of the past. Alongside these 
chapters investigating the metaphorical ownership of the past are those of Lucinda Collins Hallahan, 
Benjamin Parry and Leah Holden, which directly address the ownership of ancient Greece and Rome 
and how we represent these cultures. Lucinda’s chapter investigates the literal question of who owns 
the concrete past, while Ben and Leah assess how modern media have coopted the ancient past as 
entertainment. 


In many ways, these chapters are largely critical of the myriad ways in which ancient Greece and 
Rome have been repurposed for nefarious ends; but we can see light at the end of the tunnel 
here. For, by revealing these disturbing trends in the afterlife of Greece and Rome, we disempower 
such rhetoric and encourage instead a deeper understanding of how diverse, stratified, repressive or 
progressive the past was. As such we can hope that, increasingly, no one is surprised to find that 
ancient Greece and Rome, as represented in historical or fictional forms, are not (mis)represented by 
one narrow vision (Higgins 2017). 
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Chapter 2: Fidelity in Hollywood: The importance 
of accuracy when adapting ancient sources into 
films 


Benjamin Parry 
Illustrated essay 
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Figure 2.1: Poster for the film Spartacus (1960). 
Incorporates artwork by Reynold Brown. Source: 
Wikimedia Commons used under CCO. 


Perhaps more than any other film practices, cinematic adaptations have drawn the attention, scorn, and 
admiration of movie viewers, historians, and scholars since 1985. (Corrigan 2007:29) 


If you’ve ever sat down and watched a movie with someone who knows anything about history (or 
thinks they do), you’re probably already familiar with comments like, ‘Y’know, that’s not really the 
armour they wore back then’ or ‘Why are they using Ionic columns instead of Doric ones?’ But how 
important are these kinds of details to an audience who can’t tell the difference? This essay will 
investigate this topic by analysing the films Spartacus (1960) and Troy (2004) to see how creative 
decisions can impact the creation of a film and the films’ audience. While watching these films 
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before reading this is not necessary, it will make this Sway easier to understand. Before we start, I’ll 
clarify a few keywords and phrases that will be used throughout this essay. 


Anachronism: An anachronism is when something exists that belongs to a different time period. In 
cinema, this could range from depictions of Roman legions in armour incorrect for the time period 
or modern phrases being used in period pieces. 


Authenticity versus accuracy: Often these two words get conflated when discussed in relation 
to history in films. While the definitions are still open to debate, for the purposes of this Sway, 
authenticity can be seen as the perceived accuracy of a film by an audience, whereas accuracy relates 
to whether a film is consistent with sources and evidence. In short, authenticity is more subjective, 
and accuracy is more objective (Saxton 2020:127-128). 


The Iliad: An epic poem from ancient Greece that takes place towards the end of the Trojan War. It 
deals with Achilles’ refusal to fight after being offended by the leader of the Greeks, Agamemnon. 


The Third Servile War: A war started by gladiators who rebelled against their owners in ancient 
Rome (73-71 BCE). They freed other slaves and eventually had an army big enough to threaten 
Rome itself. They were later defeated by the Roman leaders Crassus and Pompey. 


Spartacus: Spartacus was one of the key leaders of the slave army in the Third Servile War. He is 
believed to be one of the original gladiators who escaped and was recorded as having died during the 
last major battle of the war (Plutarch, Crassus 11.6—7). 


Achilles: Achilles is one of central characters of the Iliad and Troy (2004). He was a demigod known 
for his battle prowess and was said to have been invincible. 


Primary and secondary sources: Primary sources are firsthand sources of information from the 
past, usually from the time of the period being studied or adapted. An example could be Plutarch’s 
writings about the Third Servile War. Secondary sources are modern writings and analysis about 
topics, like a book published in 2023 about the Third Servile War. 


Now that that’s out of the way, what is the actual issue here? 


Should a film be completely accurate to primary sources, and if not, is there a limit to what 
creative liberties can be granted to filmmakers? 


It can help to imagine what the extremes of both sides could be when trying to understand the 
importance of these topics. If a film about Spartacus and the Third Servile War were to be completely 
accurate to the sources we still have today, it would probably be 30 minutes to an hour long with next 
to no dialogue, as the primary sources don’t record any speeches given or words said by Spartacus 
(Plutarch, Crassus 11.1—-8). Additionally, the dialogue that could be heard wouldn’t even be in 
English! On the other hand, if a filmmaker made a movie based solely on who they thought Spartacus 
was and what he did, they would run the risk of perpetuating potentially harmful stereotypes and 
misinformation. This could in turn cause audiences to develop misconceptions about the historical 
Spartacus and the past. 
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What elements can impact the decisions of what to change and what to keep when adapting 
stories from the ancient past? 


The period a film is made in has a large impact on the creative decisions made throughout filming. 
In the case of films adapting stories from the past, this can affect the depiction of the past and the 
introduction of modern topical themes to an ancient story, and especially leave the film open to 
general anachronisms from the time it was created. For example, a film from the 1950s set in Rome 
would likely feature white marble statues, whereas a movie from 2023 would be more likely (though 
not guaranteed) to feature painted marble statues. This is because knowledge that Roman marble 
statues were originally painted only became mainstream in the last few decades. You can read more 
about this in The myth of whiteness in Classical sculpture (Talbot 2018). 


The original genre of the story being adapted is another important factor. If an ancient story is 
fictional, then often a movie remake simply becomes one of many adaptations of the original 
story. This can often lead to changes within the story without the creation and distribution of 
misinformation. That said, it is still important to create a sense of authenticity regarding the time the 
story is set in to prevent the creation of misconceptions and to not ruin the audience’s suspension of 
belief. This can include depicting time-accurate clothing, armour and behaviours in the adaptation 
(Gural 2022:2). On the other hand, adaptions of non-fiction stories such as historical events, wars 
and peoples’ histories are much more prone to spreading misinformation, even propaganda. This is 
especially the case if a film is advertised as a ‘true story’ or ‘history’. For example, historical films in 
the past have, intentionally and unintentionally, promoted fascism (Winkler 2017:250). This makes 
accuracy much more important in film adaptations of historical events. 
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Spartacus (1960) vs Troy (2004): How are these films similar? (And how do they differ?) 
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Figure 2.2: Poster for the film Spartacus (1960). 
Incorporates artwork by Reynold Brown. Source: 
Wikimedia Commons, used under CCO. 


The reason for choosing Spartacus and Troy is because they have key similarities and differences 
that will help highlight why certain aspects of a film get changed and the impact this can have on the 
film and the audience. Below is a short list of these similarities and differences. 


The similarities 


¢ Both films depict ancient civilisations that have vastly impacted the world today. This 
ranges from architecture and political institutions/systems to video games and fashion and 
often stems from groups trying to connect with a ‘great civilisation’ of the past. 


¢ The setting of both films is during a major war. 


¢ Both films take a number of liberties with how they retell their respective stories. These 
can be as small as removing minor characters to as big as condensing the timeline of the 
story from years to a few weeks. 


¢ Both films were made by American film companies that involved people with economic 
and political goals that influenced how they would retell ancient stories. 
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The differences 
¢ Both films are set in different cultures/locations, Spartacus in Rome and Troy in ancient 
Greece. 
¢ Spartacus came out in the 20th century, whereas Troy came out in the 21st century. 


* Both films are set in different time periods, Spartacus in the 1st century BCE and Troy in 
the 13th century BCE. 


* Spartacus is an adaptation of a novel set during an actual historical event, the Third 
Servile War, whereas Troy is (mostly) a retelling of the Iliad, an epic poem. 


Though there are numerous other minor similarities and differences, these are the biggest ones that 
have impacted how the stories of Troy and Spartacus have been adapted into film. 
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Figure 2.3: Homer: The Iliad. A new translation by E. V. Rieu, 
The Penguin Classics. Book cover. Source: Flickr used under 
CC BY-NC-SA. 
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Spartacus (1960): A modern story in an ancient setting 


Is Spartacus (1960) accurate according to the sources? Well, for the most part Spartacus is made up 
of fictionalised scenes. It does have a relatively accurate retelling of the general events of the Third 
Servile War, such as the slave army’s movements through southern Italy and the crucifixion of the 
recaptured slaves (Hoffman 2000:66-—67). In short, the film generally follows the sources, with many 
scenes inserted to develop characters and story. 


Accuracies 


Plutarch said Crassus was dogged in his pursuit of the slave army to further his political aspirations 
(Hoffman 2000:66). Spartacus depicts an abridged version of the slave army’s military campaign 
(Hoffman 2000:66-67), and the film depicts the slaves as fighting for their freedom, rather than 
reformation of the Roman state. 


Inaccuracies 


Women probably wouldn’t have marched with the army (Hoffman 2000:66). The character of 
Gracchus is fictional, though resembles a character from an earlier period in Rome. A large number 
of fictionalised scenes were created, such as those between Spartacus and Varinia, and the ‘I’m 
Spartacus’ scene. 


It is a truism that historical films are always about the time in which they are made and never about the 
time in which they are set. 
— Professor Jeffery Richards (Richards 2008:1) 


One major factor that impacts the decisions behind what to include and what to leave out when 
adapting stories from the past is the intent of the creator, or in other words, why was the film made? 
This can change based on where the film is made, who makes the film and when the film is made, 
among other things. To provide a bit of background, Stanley Kubrick’s Spartacus is based on a novel 
by Howard Fast of the same name. This novel was published at the beginning of the Cold War in 
1951, and this is reflected in the story. Howard Fast was an open communist in America at the time 
and was even arrested for his beliefs. This led him to purposely incorporate Marxist themes into 
his novel, which would be carried over to a later film adaptation which also was worked on by 
communists (Wyke 1997:60-63). The setting of the Third Servile War acts as a vessel for the story 
Fast wanted to tell, rather than an accurate retelling of the events based on the sources available. This 
is evidenced by the many changes and anachronisms found within the film, such as Spartacus being 
a third-generation slave and the iconic ‘I’m Spartacus’ scene (Richards 2008:83). 


Another thing that can affect creative decisions in a film adaptation is what kind of story it is based 
on. Spartacus is based on a historical event, with few sources from the time. When adapting historical 
events rather than fictional historical stories, care needs to be taken to make sure adaptations are 
made respectfully as well as somewhat accurately, lest they create widespread misconceptions of the 
past or even get used as propaganda (Winkler 2017:250). An example of a misconception that films 
can create is people believing Spartacus was crucified, whereas Plutarch recorded that he died in 
battle (Plutarch, Crassus 11.7). 


The sweet spot between what is okay to change and what isn’t is difficult to achieve. Modern 
filmmakers often strive for authenticity in the movies they create, though there is no strict standard 
they are held to (Richards 2008:1). This often takes the form of creating sets pieces that appear to be 
accurate to the period the story is set in. In this way, even if filmmakers take creative liberties with the 
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story, audiences can still come away from the movie having learned a bit more about what life was 
like at the time the movie is set. Unfortunately, this approach can often lead to filmmakers neglecting 
the original story they are adapting and instead focusing on creating an accurate setting. This can also 
make it difficult for audiences to understand what is accurate and what isn’t when viewing historical 
films, as there is no industry standard for what can and cannot be changed when adapting ancient 
stories. 


Troy (2004): A realistic take on an unrealistic story 


cea ini (itiidiit) MANNAFAAN AWN tii 
a or, aaa ’ 


Figure 2.4: The Trojan horse that appeared in the 2004 film Troy, 
now on display in Canakkale, Turkey. Source: Flickr used under CC 
BY. 


In contrast to Spartacus, in which changes were made to make the film more ‘Hollywood,’ in Troy 
(2004) many changes were made to make the story appear more realistic than the original poem. 
This included removing the Olympian gods, killing off a number of characters who survived in the 
myths and removing almost all the mystical aspects of the original poem (Gural 2022). The film does, 
however, follow most of the storyline of the original poem, though with many alterations throughout, 
both original to the film and based on other ancient sources. Why were these changes made in Troy? 
There are a few reasons, but this Sway will focus on the time the film was produced (2004) and the 
fact the film adapts a (probably) fictional story. 


To start, Troy is not a straightforward adaptation of the Iliad. The lead writer, David Benioff (of Game 
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of Thrones fame), said the film was ‘not an adaptation of Homer’ but was based on a variety of 
different versions of the myths surrounding the Trojan War (Richards 2008:178). While this explains 
away the differences between the Iliad and Troy, it does not absolve the movie of all its sins. Troy 
is littered with character deaths that don’t appear in any popular versions of the myth, such as 
Menelaus being killed by Hector after his duel with Paris and Agamemnon’s death while sacking 
Troy. Perhaps even worse, the film features numerous blatant errors such as depicting the ‘port of 
Sparta’, a landlocked city-state. These changes demonstrate a lack of respect for the source material 
and the time the film is based in. 


Troy also came out hot on the heels of Ridley Scott’s incredibly popular Gladiator (2000). The 
consequence was that Gladiator influenced the production and structure of Troy. This included 
filming in similar locations and both films opening with battles (Richards 2008:177-178). 
Additionally, like Spartacus, Troy has echoes of the political environment it was created in. Troy 
echoes anti-war sentiments that were building in America in the wake of US wars in the Middle East 
under President George W. Bush. Parallels have been drawn between the bloodthirsty leader of the 
Greeks, Agamemnon, and Bush, with one example being Agamemnon using the abduction of Helen 
as an excuse to declare war on Troy, something he was depicted as already planning to do (Weinlich 
2015:202; Richards 2008:179). 


Can anything be done to make Troy more accurate and authentic without changing the essence of 
the film? Should anything be done? Well, fixing minor anachronisms such as the wardrobe choices 
and the ‘port of Sparta’ would detract nothing from the film while giving it more historical accuracy. 
This could prevent the development of possibly incorrect or harmful misconceptions in the public’s 
conscious. However, decisions to add and remove elements of the Iliad have been done in many 
different mediums throughout history and, as much as it may annoy some classicists, does not pose 
any major issues to society. 


How important is accuracy when adapting the past? 


Some level of respect for the original story is important when making films set in ancient times, 
lest filmmakers create misconceptions, or even propaganda for potentially huge audiences across 
the world. That said, many films, especially those based on ancient historical events, require that 
filmmakers take at least some creative liberties, as the recorded stories often do not transfer well 
directly into the medium of film. So long as filmmakers demonstrate some level of respect for history 
and the stories they are adapting, then surely some drama can be excused! 


This essay has, hopefully, shown why creative liberties and accuracy to primary sources are 
important aspects of adapting ancient stories into modern films. This includes how adapting an 
ancient source into a film without making any change would make for an unwatchable movie, as well 
as how taking too many creative liberties risks misrepresenting the past and creating misconceptions 
that can sometimes be harmless, but just as easily risks being used to justify completely different 
narratives (Furze 2020:146). 
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2.1 Reflection 


The initial idea for my essay came from a film I watched for a previous subject at university, 
Rashomon (1950). While Rashomon is not an adaptation of a story from the past, it is a Jidaigeki 
(period drama) that questions the nature of how stories are remembered. My original idea was to 
write about how stories from the past have been purposely sanitised for modern audiences. However, 
after discussing it with my lecturer, I ended up writing about the importance of historicity in film 
adaptations of ancient stories. I believe that the mainstream popularity of Hollywood epics can help 
to spread an educational message to a wider audience. I chose Spartacus (1960) and Troy (2004), 
as the differences between the two films help highlight the different reasons changes occur when 
adapting historical narratives onto the screen. The purpose of this Sway is to get people to be more 
sceptical when viewing historical film adaptations. 
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2.2 Biography 


Benjamin Parry is an Indigenous student born in the year 2000 in Sydney, Australia. He spent his 
formative years on Thursday Island in Queensland and in Darwin in the Northern Territory before 
moving to Melbourne in 2021 to pursue further education at La Trobe University. As of 2024, he 
is currently studying a Bachelor of Arts, with a double major in Classics / Ancient History and 
Japanese, and a minor in Creative and Professional Writing. He is due to graduate in 2025 and 
intends to continue his education through postgraduate study. Ben is the current President of Hakama 
Nakama La Trobe, a Japanese club focused on promoting cross-cultural connections and language 
learning at La Trobe’s Bundoora campus. 
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Chapter 3: The ancient Greeks and Romans were a 
lot more diverse than we've come to expect 


Cylas Durrington 
Blog post on Unearthing the ancient 


Figure 3.1: Ancient Roman reliefs in the Museo Ostiense (Ostia 
Antica). Adapted from ‘Ancient Roman reliefs in the Museo 
Ostiense (Ostia Antica)’ by Sailko from Wikimedia Commons 
used under CC BY 3.0. 


WARNING: For mature readers only — explicit content discussed 


When you think about ancient Greece and Rome, it may be all warfare, worship and saucy 
symposiums; however, the truth about these ancient societies is far more interesting. Welcome back 
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to my blog series unpacking misconceptions about Greek and Roman history and letting you in on 
the dirty deets, where the truth is often stranger than fiction. Today we’re talking (Late Republican 
and Early Imperial) Rome and looking at the eunuch ‘priests’ of Cybele, called the galli. 


First, we’re going to take a quick look at the mythological roots of the galli, which come from the 
myth of Attis and Cybele. Essentially Attis devoted themself to Cybele, becoming a priest of her 
temple, swearing to: 


Live in chastity now and for ever (Ovid, Fasti 4.2534) 


They further promised: 
If Venus overcome me, if I lie, my first sin prove my last (Ovid, Fasti 4.256—7) 


[Basically: If I have lied and am overcome with lust, that sin will be my last] 


Then, and get this, they go against their own word, overcome by the river nymph Sagaritis. As a 
result, Cybele turns them divinely mad. Attis assures their prior statement to be true by castrating 
themself: 


With a flint knife himself he mutilates (Ovid, Fasti 4.257) 


Attis: Perish the members vile by which I die, blood expiate my sin, I sinful am, perish the guilty members 
which me damn. 


And so he razed them off, nor left a sign, to tell he was a man. (Ovid, Fasti 4.269-—73) 


[Attis cuts off his genitals. which have ‘caused him to sin’.] 


It is widely believed among scholars that (although not entirely confirmed) this self-castration then 
became the precedent for Cybele’s worshippers, although not all of them committed to her to this 
extent. 
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—- SS 
Figure 3.2: Statue of a priest of 
Magna Mater (gallus) from 
Rome. Rome, Capitoline 
Museums (late second century 
AD). ‘Statue of Gallus priest’ by 
Anna-Katharina Rieger from 
Wikimedia Commons. 


So, what does this have to do with queerness you ask? Well, in discussions about the galli they are 
often affiliated with modern transgenderism. For instance, scholars have often associated the galli’s 
self-castration as reflecting modern gender-affirming reassignment surgeries or their cross-dressing 
as a form of modern social transition. 


Herein the issue lies: we cannot definitively assert the reasoning for their self-castration, other than 
following the tradition of Attis as outlined in literature. Is it solely linked to their chastity? Their 
gender expression? Is it simply a ritual process? A combination of the above? Inevitably in each 
instance here our perceptions are altered by modern perspectives of gender, sexuality and worship. 
Latham, Mowat and Hester all have interesting discussions of the galli that I recommend checking 
out if you have time. 


Now I already know what you’re thinking: ‘So what? Why does it matter if they’re labelled 
as transgender? They’re not around anymore so why should we care?’ Well, my dear reader, 
it’s important because if we call these figures transgender (or transvestites or transsexuals), we 
attach modem ideas about transgender people to them. Ideas associated with much more recent 
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history, which can lead to unconscious biases when talking about the galli, and therefore lead to 
misrepresentations of who they actually were and how they were perceived within society in their 
own time period. 


Figures like the galli are a case which we often see in queer history. There’s this issue of what is 
‘queer history’, and what is ‘history that reflects modern queer experiences’, which is particularly 
prominent in studies of ancient sexuality and gender. 


The galli fall into this second category, because modern queer history is a much more recent 
affair (especially compared to ancient Rome). The construction of labels like ‘transgender’ only 
really begins in the late 19th century (although queer history isn’t quite that young). Despite 
this the experiences and practices of people like the galli may remain relatable and mirror some 
experiences of modern queer people, regardless of how the galli were viewed in their own time. This 
week’s topic is particularly entrenched in the concept of anachronisms, which refer to attributing or 
placing something in a period to which it doesn’t belong; in this instance, the anachronistic term is 
‘transgender’. 


There’s also this whole idea of cultural relativism that frames this debate too. But without getting into 
the nitty-gritty of it all too much, the general idea is that we should be looking at cultural practices in 
their own historical and cultural contexts, rather than using our own personal perspectives to debate 
them. 


If we look at ancient Roman accounts regarding the galli, we still get incredibly biased perspectives; 
however, even these biases tell us something about the galli. From Apuleius we get descriptions 
which characterise them as disgusting and odious creatures: 


the scum that turn the Great Goddess of Syria into a beggar-woman (Apuleius, The golden ass 12.199-200) 


But it’s worth noting that much of Apuleius’ distaste toward the galli seems to be rooted in both their 
failed chastity: 


[The priests] crowded round their guest’s couch [...] and made [...] loathsome suggestions (Apuleius, The 
golden ass 12.202) 


as well as their methods of fundraising, in which they cart their statuette of Cybele from town 
to town (Apuleius, The golden ass 12.199). Although Apuleius does also expressly condemn their 
appearance, which may be indicative of a specific contempt for their transgression of Roman 
masculinity: 


[...] all dressed in different colours and looking absolutely hideous, their faces daubed with rouge and their 
eye sockets painted to bring out the brightness of their eyes. They wore mitre-shaped birettas, saffron- 
coloured chasubles, silk surplices, girdles and yellow shoes. Some of them sported white tunics with an 
irregular criss-cross of narrow purple stripes. (Apuleius, The golden ass 12.201) 


Martial, on the other hand, voices his concerns in direct relation to a specific priest of Cybele, 
Baeticus, who broke his vow of chastity with oral sex with a woman. 


Why was your cock cut off with a Samian shard if you were so fond of a cunt, Baeticus? Your head should 
be castrated. You may be a eunuch loinwise, but you cheat Cybele’s rites. With your mouth you’re a man 


(Martial, Epigrams 3.81) 


He insinuates that because Baeticus’ mouth is used for the sexual act that he should be beheaded in 
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the interest of protecting Cybele’s rights. This is additionally rooted in his mistrust of a eunuch, who 
should be a trusted non-sexual figure around women. He also expressly states that: 


This tongue of yours should be licking male middles. (Martial, Epigrams 3.81) 


This suggests that even in the act of sexual service the transgression of pleasuring a woman is 
considered lesser than pleasuring a man. 


There are of course alternative discussions of the Cybele’s followers, like that of Diodorus Siculus, 
who writes about a follower called Marsyas the Phrygian: 


who was admired for his intelligence and chastity; [...] and as an indication of his chastity they cite his 
abstinence from sexual pleasures until the day of his death (Diodorus, The library of history 3.58) 


This outline of Marsyas is favourable, and certainly a cut above the prior descriptions of Baeticus 
and the eunuchs of Apuleius’ work. 


The final ancient author I will leave you with today is Catullus, who interestingly, in his relay of 
Attis’ castration, uses a shift of pronouns following said castration (Catullus, Poems 63). Talk of 
Attis goes from: 


He reached the Phrygian woodland, and entered the goddess’s abodes (Catullus, Poems 63.2-3) 


to 


So soon as Attis, woman yet no true one, chanted thus to her companions. (Catullus, Poems 63.27—28) 


This may in fact depict what can be at least termed a social shift in gendered identity. Regardless, 
each depiction of the galli discusses them in a way that denies them masculinity and places them 
squarely in a transgressive position. This is essentially ‘queering’ them, by positioning them opposite 
to Roman masculinity. 


While we can’t call the galli transgender, we can, however, call them transgressive. Their existence 
combatted the dominant masculine ideals of their time and additionally identified them as quasi- 
foreigners in their own lands, extensively enough that accounts of them still survive to us today. If 
you want to know more about all this, I’ll provide some articles below that you can jump on and 
check out if you like. 
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Figure 3.3: Attis performing a dance of the Cybele cult, inv. 1656, Roman — Museo Chiaramonti — Vatican 
Museums. ‘Attis performing a dance of the Cybele cult’ by Daderot from Wikimedia Commons. 
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3.1 Reflection 


In discussions of historical figures, it is imperative to avoid anachronistic assertions which result 
in misrepresentations of such figures. This is an issue that remains largely un-tackled in non- 
academic spheres, despite its ability to be easily understood by the layman when discussed in 
relative terms. As such this blog post elects to explore this issue in relation to the galli, the self- 
castrated ‘priests’ of Cybele, and what is their frequent conflation with transgender and homosexual 
identities. The blog post intentionally omits referencing specific articles and academics who employ 
anachronistic language with the rationale that in a public, non-academic blog this type of specific 
cross-examination is unnecessary, instead opting to outline tools to identify this type of anachronistic 
deployment. 


Interestingly the academics who do deploy this type of anachronistic language come primarily 
from the field of queer studies and tend to focus on the galli as a transgender case study. Herein 
lies the issue: while the galli should not be conflated with modern transgenderism this does not 
deny the significance they may pose to queer and transgender individuals in reflecting their own 
experiences. Nor does it erase the middle ground in which they belong, between anachronisms, 
modern representation and receptions. More recent scholarship conducted primarily by historians 
pays close attention to anachronistic language and rather discusses the gender and cultural 
transgression of the galli. Accordingly, the galli are discussed as both rejecting and being rejected 
by modes of masculinity, positioning them oppositional to normative conditions of Roman manhood 
and inherently ‘queering’ them. 


This phenomenon of anachronistic identification of the galli as transgender, homosexual and other 
modern identities seems to be receding and being replaced with more nuanced discussions of these 
figures and their transgressive, or ‘queer’, gender presentation and cultural role. 
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3.2 Biography 


Cylas Durrington is a Bachelor of Arts graduate with a keen interest in ancient histories and gender 
studies. They are intrigued in the crossover of these fields and the academic handling of issues 
which arise from the spread of misinformation and conflation of modern and ancient identities. Their 
interest lies in promoting pursuit of history while maintaining the distinction between queer history 
and studies of ancient sexuality and gender. 
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Chapter 4: Transforming the past: The legacy of 
empiricism and fascism - Augustus to Mussolini to 
Meloni 


Josie Murphy 
Podcast 


Listen to Transforming the past: The legacy of empiricism and fascism — Augustus to Mussolini to 
Meloni podcast. 


One or more interactive elements has been excluded from this version of the text. You can view 
them online here: https://oercollective.caul.edu.au/burning-issues-classics/?p=89#audio-89- 1 


Download the podcast transcript. 


The music in this podcast is ‘Old Rome’ by PianoAmor from Pixabay used under Pixabay Content 
License. 
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4.1 Reflection 


My podcast explores the origins and impact of Italian fascism and the influence of Augustus and 
Mussolini on modern Italian politics. I chose this topic even though I am not very knowledgeable 
in the sphere of politics (or podcasting), but I was excited to learn something new, and I was really 
interested in assessing the relationship between modern and ancient politics. 


The sources I used for this assessment consisted of scholarly articles discussing the influence 
of Augustus over Mussolini’s regime and the development of fascism and Mussolini’s cult of 
personality. I also used open access online articles discussing Roman architecture, Augustus’ public 
image and the administration of Giorgia Meloni. Throughout my research and the development of 
my podcast script, I had to discern what information I felt was most important to the larger story I 
was trying to tell, given I had a time limit to work within and my discussion surrounded the political 
interconnectedness of multiple different time periods. 


Although Mussolini found inspiration throughout antiquity, I focused particularly on his relationship 
to Augustus, as it struck me as the most prevalent in the development of Mussolini’s cult of 
personality. Mussolini wanted a long reign and a firm grip on the public’s perception of him. He 
believed the best way to achieve this was to follow in the footsteps of Augustus as closely as he could 
for as long as he could. 


An obstacle that came up during the production was that as I was talking about the links between 
Mussolini’s fascist ideologies and the modern Italian political climate, I did not want to come across 
as too critical of Italy or Italian citizens in the more general sense. I wanted the podcast to reflect my 
own opinion as well as discuss the facts. As someone who is politically left leaning, I wanted to be 
clear that I did not agree with the values of Giorgia Meloni and the Brothers of Italy. 
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4.2 Biography 


Josie Murphy is a third-year La Trobe student completing her Bachelor of Arts with a major in 
Classics and Ancient History. She has a particular interest in 5th-century Athenian drama and one 
day hopes to work in a library, museum or archive. 


Josie was born and raised in Newcastle, NSW, and currently lives, works and studies in the inner 
north of Melbourne. In her spare time she enjoys taking long walks with her boyfriend, playing Mario 
Kart, and listening to podcasts about Dungeons & Dragons. 
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Chapter 5: The impact of video games as a medium 
for classical reception 


Leah Holden 
Podcast 


Listen to the The impact of video games as a medium for classical reception podcast below 


One or more interactive elements has been excluded from this version of the text. You can view 
them online here: https://oercollective.caul.edu.au/burning-issues-classics/?p=228 


Download the podcast transcript. 
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5.1 Reflection 


The podcast-style monologue that I have created is centred on the idea of critically examining 
whether historical video games should value historical accuracy in their development, and why that 
might be important. I look at Ubisoft’s 2017 game, Assassin’s Creed Origins. 


This podcast is born from a love of videos games, of history and of storytelling. I feel it is important 
that academia take popular media like video games as vehicles of historical storytelling more 
seriously as an area of scholarly study. Some of my understanding of the past comes from movies, 
TV shows and especially video games. By understanding how the public receives information 
about events and philosophies of the past, we can better educate ourselves and fight stereotypes, 
propaganda and misinformation. Humanity is more alike than we realise, as we can see as we delve 
into our collective pasts. 


This is such a multifaceted and nuanced area of study that is still somewhat new when looking at 
video games; there is so much more that would have been highly relevant to the topic. I could have 
included more direct examples of artistic liberties and inaccuracies, but I felt it was important to talk 
more about the why than the what. 


I not only learned more about ancient Egypt and the Roman Empire generally while researching this 
topic, but also about how propaganda and the politics of the past can still impact our opinions today. 
We have all seen the differing and competing accounts of Cleopatra, both ancient and modern. Her 
likeness used in art, such as one of the most well-known paintings of her, an apparent ‘historical 
event’ captured in The Banquet of Cleopatra by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo in 1744, kept right here 
in the National Gallery of Victoria. She is painted with white skin, blonde hair and wearing what 
appears to be the traditional clothing of the Baroque period in the West. There is a long list of film 
and documentaries that all add to her story, and what I think is the ‘mythology’ of Cleopatra. She 
has appeared in literature and poems, even if just in passing, such as in Dante’s Divine Comedy. As 
much as she was a real person, with flaws like us all, she and her story have been twisted, changed 
and ultimately mythologised. 


Every story about her is also about propaganda. How we tell her story amounts to an attempt to 
legitimise our own interpretations of her and reflects our own cultures. Assassin’s Creed Origins, for 
example, has Cleopatra speak in a distinctly British voice. Perhaps it is to mark her as ‘royal’ and 
different from her constituents, a kind of sociolinguistic marker for the player to recognise her as 
upper class. Perhaps it’s a marker of a colonial interpretation of her. 


Ultimately, we continue to retell her story because ancient Egypt and Rome are as interesting and 
even important to many as ever, and there are always new discoveries to make. 


I hope one lesson learned from me is that history isn’t just for the historians, it’s for all of us, so let’s 
make the effort to write and talk about history, together. 
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5.2 Biography 


My name is Leah, I am a Law and Arts student majoring in Philosophy, and I love to learn. I have 
been in higher education for five years at the time of writing. Now that I feel more confident in my 
ability to research, analyse and give an informed opinion, I wish to contribute to the discourse. I 
play a lot of role-playing video games, and I especially love video games set in the past, allowing 
me to travel back in time and experience historical events and cultures. It is a new way to visit 
and experience our past and learn from it too. There are two sides to every story, and everyone’s 
experience is unique — this is what makes our interpretation of human history so rich and interesting, 
and why I love history. 
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Chapter 6: Repatriation and the case for return 


Lucinda Collins Hallahan 
Podcast 


Listen to Repatriation and the case for return podcast. 


One or more interactive elements has been excluded from this version of the text. You can view 
them online here: https://oercollective.caul.edu.au/burning-issues-classics/?p=137#audio-137-1 


Download the podcast transcript. 
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Artefacts mentioned and timestamps 


Mentioned at 1:29-2:08 


Figure 5.1: Front side depicting Sarpedon’s body carried by Hypnos and Thanatos 
(Sleep and Death), while Hermes watches, Sarpedon Krater, C 515 BCE, Archaeological 
Museum of Cerveter. Source: Wikimedia Commons by Sailko used under CC BY 3.0. 
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Mentioned at 2:09-2:38 


Figure 5.2: Orpheus and the Sirens, C 350-300 BCE. Source: Wikimedia Commons by 
Sailko used under CC BY-SA 3.0. 
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Mentioned at 13:17-13:28 


Figure 5.3: Marble relief (Block XLVII) from the North frieze of the Parthenon. Athens, 
438-432 BC. Source: The British Museum used under CC BY-NC-SA 4.0. 
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6.1 Reflection 


I chose to explore this issue as it is something that I feel extremely passionate about. My intention 
with this piece is to facilitate a deeper level of understanding surrounding the reasons for and against 
repatriation. 


While I was researching, I discovered many unfair and unethical practises that seem to be common 
in the industry, such as museums taking advantage of uncertain provenance and gatekeeping access 
to information surrounding controversial and contested items in their collections. I also found that 
it was common for museums to say in interviews and articles that they were open to the potential 
repatriation of an artefact, but when that process started they would become uncooperative and 
difficult, making their statements performative. I also discovered a pattern of unscrupulous behaviour 
from high-ranking museum staff, ranging from being openly anti-repatriation to some (now former) 
curators conspiring with dealers to purchase looted art. 


I also found that many anti-repatriation arguments were founded in a neo-colonialist way of thinking 
and were driven by museums’ financial desires. For example, museums argue that if artefacts are 
returned, they may be at risk of damage due to environmental changes, natural disasters or political 
instability and would therefore be safer in certain museums. Museums that were directly born from 
and thus benefited from imperialist countries argue that their financial resources and conservation 
experience lead to the superior position of maintaining the ownership of certain artefacts as a form 
of safekeeping. However, this is not accurate in the current landscape and reinforces a colonialist 
system that prevents repatriation for cultures and communities that have been, and are continuously, 
harmed by this way of thinking. 
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6.2 Biography 


Lucinda Collins Hallahan (they/them) is currently undertaking a Bachelor of Arts, majoring in 
Classics and Ancient History. Lucinda was born on Wurundjeri land and developed an interest in 
Classics at a young age after learning about Greek mythology in picture books. Lucinda went on 
to study Classics at high school and received the ‘Classics Award’ for high academic achievement. 
Lucinda is set to complete their degree in 2024 and intends to undertake honours in Classics and 
Ancient History in 2025. 
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Chapter 7: Ethnicity and race in the ancient world, 
and why it still matters today 


Maya Harriss 
Blog post 


Author note: I am a white author who has lived in predominantly Western countries, and I 
have not faced systematic racism. I give no personal views on how racism impacts lives today. 


Somehow despite all the advances we’ve made as a species to reach the 21st century, discrimination 
against other humans is still rampant. Racism — being discriminated against or experiencing prejudice 
based on characteristics held by certain ‘races’ — is unfortunately an old problem humans have yet to 
learn to overcome. It appears racism might even be on the rise despite modern morality seemingly 
heading the other way. 


The concept of race is just that, a concept. It attempts to group people into categories according to 
so-called key differences such as skin colour but always ends up being due to social and political 
purposes. From the physical difference of ‘black’ and ‘white’ skin colours, other features ultimately 
get attributed that have no scientific basis. For example, throughout history, ‘blackness’ (as in having 
a dark skin colour) often meant being seen as less than a ‘white’ European person. From Hippocrates 
in ancient Greece to the last few hundred years, being ‘Black’ (which I will keep in quotation marks 
to symbolise its social connotations) meant being seen as less than human, which is simply not true. 


In ancient Greece during the 4th and 5th centuries BCE, as long as you were considered a Greek, and 
therefore a citizen, you could live your life (assuming that you were a rich man). Race wasn’t then 
what it is today. Hippocrates, a physician, wrote texts on what we call environmental determinism — 
that is, that humans develop features based on our location and environment. Hippocrates believed 
that Greece was in a sweet spot geographically, between Asia and Europe. In Asia the warmer climate 
fostered ‘laziness’ and ‘mental flabbiness’ in people but also meant that they were ‘less warlike than 
Europeans’. The cooler and variable climate in Europe meant the people were more courageous, as 
‘distress and pain increase courage’. Hippocrates wrote: ‘That is one reason for the more warlike 
nature of Europeans’ (Hipp. Airs, Waters, Places 23). In this passage, Hippocrates seems to ascribe a 
‘warlike’ characteristic as both positive and negative, depending on how it is used. 


Despite the seemingly bizarre attributions of character to physical traits, it doesn’t seem like 
Hippocrates meant to discriminate against any one group of people. He was simply explaining why 
things were the way they were. This begins to change by the time of the Athenian concept that being 
a citizen was inherently better than being in any other group, such as people who started off as slaves 
(who could become free, despite popular knowledge) or came from outside Athens. 


The ancient Greeks had different concepts of race and ethnicity from what we have today. The 
concept that environment impacts personal character begins as early as 500 BCE, when pre-Socratic 
philosophers were writing. In Athens, anyone considered a citizen was in the ‘top’ category of 
individuals. The word ‘metic’ referred to someone who was not a citizen but rather a legal foreigner 
or immigrant who intended to stay in Athens. It was a category of people below citizens but above 
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slaves. New laws were introduced and enforced that gave more power to citizens than these other 
people, such as dual parentage laws regarding citizenship and bans on certain marriages. While, 
initially, being a metic would have been little different to being an Athenian citizen, over time 
the growing population and travel and trade routes meant that metics began to be freedmen and 
immigrants, who had different physical features to the so-called indigenous Athenians (who tried 
very hard to keep their being Athenian private). This likely led to prejudice based on perceived 
ethnicity and culture. With this automatic distrust of ‘otherness’, we begin to see the roots of modern 
racism. 


By the 17th and 18th centuries, physiognomy (the idea of assigning characteristics to physical traits) 
appears again quite heavily. ‘White’ Europeans began to try to find scientific reasons to put down 
other ‘races’, particularly people with darker skin, so they could continue to justify their power. 
For example, Francis Galton (Charles Darwin’s cousin) believed that African and African American 
people were ‘at least two grades below Anglo-Saxons in ability and intelligence’ (Jackson and 
Weidman 2005:68). Often the ‘scientific’ basis for these thoughts was based on ancient texts such 
as Hippocrates. This pseudoscience of trying to create facts to explain racism is known as scientific 
racism. 


However, the attribution of physical features to mental or emotional ones is something that is not 
over. Physiognomy carries an important past that impacts modernity in hidden ways. Physiognomy 
was used in the last few centuries by scientists and scholars to explain away their racism, which in 
turn led to supporting slavery and the degradation of human beings based on skin colour without 
any scientific basis. These scientists knowingly used false data to maintain a social order that they 
benefited from. The personal biases involved in scientific racism reflect more on the people of 
the time than their scientific method, as they tried to create concepts of ‘race’ based on personal 
views rather than evidence. These categories could then further validate European centralised ideals 
without blaming ‘white’ individuals. In the 19th century there was a revival of physiognomy as 
modern racism began solidifying itself. Despite this lack of true science people are still attempting to 
use this ‘science’ to justify their claims. 


Moving to the more recent 1900s, physiognomy has been used to try to explain any number of things 
— particularly the skill of ‘Black’ people in sports. When Jesse Owens, an African American man, 
won four gold medals in the Olympic Games in 1936, people had questions. There was a belief that 
‘Black’ individuals were closer to nature — ‘less evolved’ than Europeans (and white Americans) — 
and better at physical labour. However, as far from these thoughts as people think they are today, 
there is a stereotype of ‘Black’ individuals fundamentally being better at sports than other ‘races’; 
this comes from a history of scientific racism based on ancient texts without modern revision. 


There are many more cases of stereotypes and false information surrounding ‘Black’ people that are 
based on this history of scientific racism, which in turn is based on the ancient ideas of physiognomy, 
despite whatever the ancient authors intended. In today’s political climate it is more important than 
ever to be aware of humanity’s past in order to be aware of our present. 
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7.1 Reflection 


I picked the topic of physiognomy and its beginnings in antiquity, particularly its popularity in 
ancient Greece, as the concept greatly interests me. Having little to no connection to any country or 
cultural identity, the concept of these ideas interests me because I cannot completely understand them 
personally, yet I’m privileged to have no need for cultural identity and have no negative connotations 
around my ‘race’ as a result of what I look like. 


I chose to create a blog post as I felt I could best do justice to a medium with text, where I could 
have interactions with people while sharing information about history. I also wanted to be clear in 
my writing, as the topic of racism and how physiognomy plays into this is highly contested. I felt 
the facts could be received more objectively using text than in person. I learnt through the process 
of creating this digital object that scientific racism and modern racism have heavy ties and a basis 
in historical texts as old as Hippocrates. During the last 500 years, white European men didn’t even 
start their brand of scientific racism on new ‘facts’ or ‘science’, they just took ancient texts at their 
word, even though thousands of years had passed. They ignored any objectivity in writings like those 
of Hippocrates and refused to acknowledge that they knowingly twisted texts to suit their purposes. 
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7.2 Biography 


Maya Harriss is a recent Bachelor of Arts graduate from La Trobe University. She double majored in 
Classics and Ancient History alongside Archaeology and hopes to continue studying. Growing up as 
a third culture child has influenced her views of race and ethnicity, in addition to her study of ancient 
history and human origins. 
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Chapter 8: How to undertake quality research 


Nicole Gammie, Clare O’Hanlon, Georgia Tsioukis and Elliot Freeman 


In the spirit of open educational resource and reuse, this chapter has been adapted from content 
developed for Making public histories (Vanderbyl et al. 2023). The chapter considers how to find 
resources and use items found in the galleries, libraries, archives and museums (GLAM) sector while 
considering copyright and Creative Commons through the lens of ancient Rome and Greece. 
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8.1 Planning 


The choice of topic is important, as the assessment brief requires the digital project to address a 
current ideological debate in ancient Greek and Roman studies presented for laypeople so they are 
able to understand the context. 


When planning your research, consider what sources are available to support your project. The issue 
might be highly relevant, but there may not be a lot of quality content to provide evidence. Some 
initial research may help determine if the topic can be developed once a broad idea is selected and 
what scope is possible around the issue of interest. 


The La Trobe Library H5P activity below can help with defining a topic: 


An interactive H5P element has been excluded from this version of the text. You can view it online 
here: 
https://oercollective.caul.edu.au/burning-issues-classics/?p = 192#h5p-1 


You might need to further refine and clarify the question as you conduct research. 
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8.2 Finding resources 


This can be a challenging for an era when today’s everyday communication and recording choices 
were not available. 


¢ When looking for and at resources consider: 


° Who might have been responsible for creating or storing records on this topic? 
e.g. people, organisations, government agencies. 


° Js the information available publicly? e.g. social media or in journal articles that 
could support the content. 


¢ Record your search strategies as you go. 
¢ There could be finding aids available for your topic that could provide further insight. 


¢ Start broad and be prepared to experiment with terms. Items may be described in a way 
that is not immediately obvious or language may have changed over time. 


¢ Are copyright or permissions required to use any of the discovered content? Check the 
licence and record the URL. 


* There is the issue of bias around content available in GLAM institutions. Take care when 
using resources to consider who curated them at the time they came into existence and 
where the current debate is at. Do they reflect the broader society present, such as those 
living in populated and less populated areas or all social levels? Who was the content 
written for or developed by? Not everyone had the ability to record events at the time. Is 
content being written on behalf of others or about them rather than by them? For example, 
has the Indigenous narrative from any culture been accurately portrayed? 


¢ A range of GLAM institutions may hold content on the topic telling a different aspect of 
the story that may fill in gaps. Check other sources to see what they have. Gaps in initial 
sources might be filled in, remain or show a different view. 


Ask questions around these sources, especially where a level of interpretation has been undertaken 
on the source. How accurate is that? What evidence has been used to come to that conclusion? Does 
the artefact in question support the story being told? Why are there gaps in the story? Why might this 
information have not been collected or been lost in history, ignored or not deemed important? If the 
latter, who is or was responsible for making the decision? What authority/credentials do they have? 
What context was in place at the time? 
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8.3 Copyright, Creative Commons and the continuum of openness 
online 


Gaining knowledge about and experience in navigating copyright, public domain, Creative 
Commons (also known as CC) and other access complexities and considerations will be extremely 
helpful for your digital history projects if you wish to share them beyond individual subjects and 
make history as a historian or GLAM sector professional. Remember that you own your assessment 
tasks and need to provide permission for them to be published elsewhere. These permissions do not 
change the copyright attached to the project. 


It is vital to think early on about what records are likely to be available for you to use online 
and what might not be available. This will help you determine your project topic, scope and 
format. Copyright is one of the main considerations that determine what is available online. Other 
important considerations include privacy, cultural sensitivity, accessibility, project priorities, funding 
and sponsorship. 


Creative Commons licences 


In Australia there are six standard Creative Commons licences, each permitting material to be used 
in different ways. 


Read more on the Creative Commons website to find out more about Creative Commons. 


In addition, watch this short video on Creative Commons licences to help you understand them more: 


One or more interactive elements has been excluded from this version of the text. You can view 
them online here: https://oercollective.caul.edu.au/burning-issues-classics/?p=198#oembed-1 


The Creative Commons License Spectrum provides a visual representation of the different licences 
and how you can use content which uses these licences along a continuum of openness. 
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Figure 7.1: Creative Commons License Spectrum. Source: Wikimedia Commons by Shaddim used under CC BY. 


A challenge is to know the meaning of individual components for Creative Commons. 


Use the following La Trobe Library activities to check your understanding: 


| An interactive H5P element has been excluded from this version of the text. You can view it online 
here: 


https://oercollective.caul.edu. au/burning-issues-classics/?p=198#h5p-2 


An interactive H5P element has been excluded from this version of the text. You can view it online 
here: 
https://oercollective.caul.edu. au/burning-issues-classics/?p = 198#h5p-3 


Public domain 


Public domain material is the most open and has the least restrictions on how you can use it. Check 
out the Australian Copyright Council fact sheet: Duration of copyright to find out when material 
enters the public domain. This may help you choose a research topic and plan your research; for 
example, you may want to select a time where you know public domain material should be easily 
accessible online. If something is in the public domain, it states: ‘Public domain’ or ’No rights 
reserved’ or ‘CCO’. 


If you decide not to publish your work anywhere on the open web, you can use more material for 
private research or study under fair dealing. Find out more about Fair dealing in the Fair dealing: 
What can I use without permission — ACC — INFOO79 fact sheet by the Australian Copyright 
Council. 


Digital copyright status 


Libraries and finding ais in Australia frequently stress that digitising material does not change 
its copyright status. Several institutions have adapted the following statement in response to the 
question Do I need the library’s permission as well as the copyright owner’s permission? from the 
National Library of Australia. It is a good one to be familiar with. 


Images 


Images are often a challenge. The key is to record information about the image as you find it. This 
checker can help keep track of the details. Fill in what is relevant, such as the name and URL. If 
the image is used in the final version of your project and shared anywhere on the internet, check 
copyright. This takes time. Don’t leave it to the last minute. 
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Interactive licensing tool 


See also the section on publishing and how to use the University of Newcastle Licensing choices 
tool to help you decide on the Creative Commons licence that works best for your project. 
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8.4 Contextualising collections with cultural sensitivity 


Cultural sensitivity, safety and privacy are important ethical considerations that are connected to but 
distinct from copyright. Keep them in mind when working with collections. The digital environment 
brings great power and potential for expanding access to collections, but with this power comes 
greater responsibility and risk. 


In ‘Open as in dangerous’, Chris Bourg warns of one potential danger that providing open access 
to collections can potentially lead to a loss of local, personal context, particularly where it involves 
making tacit, embodied knowledge more formal and therefore disembodied that is then extracted 
and shared in diverse ways without consent. Similarly, in ‘Does information really want to be 
free? Indigenous knowledge systems and the question of openness, Kimberley Christen argues that 
information wants to be contextualised rather than ‘free’ through different kinds of licences and a 
complex, community-driven content management system. 


The Resource evaluation tool from the University of Newcastle may help you to ask the right 
questions about the quality of the source. 
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8.5 Accessibility 


Embedding accessibility into your practice ensures you are furthering the democratisation of 
knowledge and fostering inclusivity across a diverse audience. Acknowledging the inequitable access 
to information experienced by marginalised communities and individuals with disabilities is an 
important first step towards making research inclusive and accessible. 


According to the Australian Bureau of Statistics, more than 4.4 million Australians live with 
disabilities (ABS 2018). Further, it is estimated that over 4 million Australians (over 20% of the 
population) are print disabled (Ipsos Australia 2014). A print disability can be the result of a visual 
impairment, physical disability, learning disorder or any other condition impacting a person’s ability 
to access or engage with information in text format. While many people experience long-term or 
lifelong print disabilities, it is important to recognise that many of us will experience some form of 
situational condition that might impede our ability to read effectively. Therefore, adopting inclusive 
practices for some ultimately benefits all. 


Assistive technology 


Watch this short video by the NSW Department of Education, demonstrating the use of a screen 
reader and explaining the importance of accessible documents: 


One or more interactive elements has been excluded from this version of the text. You can view 
them online here: https://oercollective.caul.edu.au/burning-issues-classics/?p=204#oembed-1 


Vision Australia’s Assistive technology demonstrations page will teach you more about screen 
readers and assistive technology. 


Print accessibility 
Headings 


Structuring documents with clear, meaningful and descriptive headings helps screen reader users to 
navigate through documents without having to listen to all the content. 


Font 
Accessibility guidelines recommend the consistent use of sans serif fonts (Arial, Calibri, Century 
Gothic, Helvetica, Tahoma, Verdana) set at 12pt or greater — this includes footnotes. PowerPoint 
presentations should not contain font smaller than 18pt. 


Colours 


Use solid, light coloured backgrounds with high contrast, dark text. White backgrounds with black 
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text provide good contrast but can be an overwhelmingly stark contrast for users with dyslexia. Off- 
white or cream-toned backgrounds are a dyslexia-friendly alternative. Avoid using red and green, 
which are common colour vision deficiencies. 


Links 


When linking to an outside source, use concise and meaningful link text instead of ‘click here’, ‘read 
more’, ‘watch this video’ or inserting a long URL. This practice provides the reader with context and 
allows them to determine if it is useful to follow the link. 


Alt text 


Alternative text (alt text) for images gives screen reader users access to the information conveyed by 
images and the importance of those images to the complete body of work. 


Things to avoid 


Avoid or limit the use of tables and text boxes. Screen reader software often ignores the text in a text 
box and struggles to navigate the information in a table. Convey the same information using text or 
another more accessible medium. 


Additional resources for print accessibility 


These sites will teach you more about creating accessible text-based resources: 


* Writing for web accessibility -W3C Web Accessibility Initiative 


* Creating accessible documents — Australian Disability Clearing House on Education and 
Training (ADCET) 


* Creating documents that meet accessibility guidelines — Australian Government 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade (DFAT) 


* Dyslexia friendly style guide — British Dyslexia Association 


* Inclusive publishing in Australia: An introductory guide — Australian Inclusive Publishing 
Initiative (AIPI) 


Audiovisual accessibility 


Captions 


Captions (or subtitles) are a synchronised text version of audiovisual content. Deaf and low-hearing 
individuals rely on captions to access information relayed by speech or sounds, but captions also 
benefit users of screen readers, non-native speakers and those who prefer written content. Provide 
captions for all audiovisual material you share, including videos, workshops and podcasts (live or 
recorded). Ensure captions are accurate and accessible by screen readers. 


Transcripts 
Transcripts are a text-based version of speech and non-speech information contained in audio or 


video materials. A transcript should capture speech and any other descriptive information the user 
requires to understand the content. 
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Additional resources for audiovisual accessibility 
These sites will teach you more about captions, captioning tools, transcription and best practice: 


* Captions/Subtitles —W3C Web Accessibility Initiative 
* Transcripts — W3C Web Accessibility Initiative 


¢ Why do I need both transcripts and captions for accessibility? — Bureau of Internet 
Accessibility 


¢ Transcription guidelines for captioning — VITAC 
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8.6 Referencing 


References explain exactly where sources come from, and good referencing is good academic 
practice. Note that referencing does not remove the need to obtain permissions for items such as 
images that are under all rights reserved copyright, especially if there are plans to publish the content 
publicly. 


Be consistent in how you reference. The La Trobe Academic referencing tool can help. 
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8.7 Publishing your work 


If you’d like to publish your project and share it with people and communities you have done 
research with or about, you must pay close attention to copyright and access considerations right 
from the planning stage. If you don’t want to publish your work anywhere on the open web, you 
can use additional material for private study or research under the fair dealing rule in Australian 
copyright law. Copyright and access considerations may help you determine the format that is right 
for you and your audience. 


If you find copyright, Creative Commons and access restrictions too limiting or confusing for your 
topic, think about how the format you choose might enable you to tell histories without reproducing 
images, audio or film or otherwise breaching copyright, cultural sensitivity or privacy. Think about 
the format that might be most accessible to and appropriate for the communities connected to your 
research. For example: 


¢ Wikipedia articles use existing online sources to construct biographies and topic entries 
without requiring archival access. 


* Podcasts let you describe visual sources rather than reproduce them and will also let you 
protect privacy and minimise risk of collections used in your research being 
decontextualised. 


¢ Museum displays and illustrated essays might enable you to tell a story based on a 
selection of objects that you are permitted to share under copyright and Creative 
Commons provisions. 


Licensing 


Another publishing consideration you need to make is to decide on the Creative Commons licence 
you want to use. This involves considering what you are prepared to have done to your project. Are 
you okay with someone adding or translating content? Is changing the format acceptable to you? 
Allowing these would make your work more open and inclusive in some ways, as they allow it to be 
translated in multiple languages, shared in different formats to increase accessibility and be otherwise 
expanded. It does open up more risks, including decontextualising the histories you are telling. Take 
care with elements that have copyright attached. Check whether they can be included and published 
openly. 


Interactive licensing tool 


Use the University of Newcastle Licensing choices tool to help you decide on the Creative Commons 
licence that works best for your project. 


The Licensing choices tool contains elements of the CC License Chooser (beta) by The University 
of Newcastle, licensed under Attribution 4.0 International (CC BY 4.0), and elements of the CC 
licensing flowchart by Creative Commons Australia, licensed under Attribution 2.5 Generic (CC BY 
2.5); 
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Some collections may specify the kind of licence you can use if you want to use those collections 
without asking permission. For example, see the advice from the British Museum on Copyright and 
permissions. Each institution is different, so check each source carefully. 


If you need help deciding on a Creative Commons licence for your research project, these blog posts 
are by people who changed their Creative Commons licences to more open licences: 


¢ why, oh why, CC-BY? — Bethany Nowviskie 


* Creative Commons, Open Access, and hypocrisy — Hugh Rundle 
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8.8 Online Safety 


Social media and cyberbullying 


Publishing your work comes with risk. While the internet has opened access to endless content, this 
works both ways. There are strongly held viewpoints in society on some issues. Taking a different 
stance from others can lead to hurtful online comments. This can be an issue especially where social 
media is used to disseminate content and act as a platform for comment generally. Those who do not 
agree with your content may have direct access to you to make hurtful or offensive comments. 


If this happens, consider these options: 
* Acknowledge your feelings and take time before you react to comments. Keep in mind 


that those making comments want attention, and logic may not diffuse the situation. 


* Keep arecord. It might be challenging to determine whether you can take further action, 
and it might require reflection and investigation, but you need evidence if you decide to 
do this. 


* Consider the settings on your social media accounts for reporting and blocking content: 


* Keeping Instagram a safe and supportive place 
* Bullying prevention — TikTok 

¢ Snapchat safety center 

¢ Managing harassment on Twitch 

¢ Discord safety center 

¢ Abuse resources — Facebook 


* Community guidelines — YouTube 


Reporting concerns to the eSafety Commissioner 


Consider making a report to the eSafetyCommissioner via its set of forms on cyberbullying, adult 
cyber abuse, image-based abuse and illegal and restricted content. The person harassing you may 
face serious consequences. 


Before you make a complaint, you need to: 


* report the material to the social media service at least 48 hours before filling out the form 
* have copies of the cyberbullying material ready to upload (screenshots or photos) 


* gather as much information as possible about where the material is located. 


It takes 15 to 20 minutes to complete one of the forms. You should hear from the eSafety 
Commissioner within two business days. 
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Logging off 


You can always log off social media for a while. If that feels extreme, try: 


* turning off push notifications 

* logging off accounts that are being targeted by bullies 

¢ deleting apps from your devices 

¢ logging on only at certain times when you are in a ‘safe’ physical environment 


* telling someone you trust, such as a friend, family member or counsellor. 
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8.9 Conclusion 


In this chapter, planning your research has been situated within the classical realms, demonstrating 
that the work you do at university has the potential to reach beyond it and highlight the important 
role you play as the historian making content available. 


The skills presented in this chapter will help you to: 


¢ record and build on your searching 
* ensure you’ve checked a range of databases 
* navigate the complexities of copyright and Creative Commons 
* consider access and sharing sensitivities, restrictions and requirements 
* attribute collection items you use in your project. 
Your audience and the access and sharing sensitivities, restrictions and requirements on the material 


you find will help you decide what licence and format will be most appropriate to use when 
publishing your research beyond the university. 
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Versioning History 


This page provides a record of changes made to this textbook. Each set of edits is acknowledged 
with a 0.01 increase in the version number. The exported files for this toolkit reflect the most recent 
version. 


If you find an error, please contact eBureau@latrobe.edu.au 


Version Date Change Details 


1.0 October 2024 Published version 1 
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Review Statement 


La Trobe eBureau open publications rely on mechanisms to ensure that they are high quality, and 
meet the needs of all students and educators. This takes the form of both editing and double peer 
review. 


Editing 


This publication has been reviewed by an IPED accredited editor to improve the clarity, consistency, 
organization structure flow, and any grammatical errors. 


Peer review 


Peer review was completed for this publication in February 2024 by: 


¢ Tobias Fulton, La Trobe University 
¢ Sarah Midford, La Trobe University 
The peer review was structured around considerations of the intended audience of the book, and 


examined the comprehensiveness, accuracy, and relevance of content, as well as longevity and 
cultural relevance. 


Changes suggested by the editor and reviewers were incorporated by the author in consultation with 
the publisher. 


The Publisher would like to thank the reviewers for the time, care, and commitment they contributed 
to the project. We recognise that peer reviewing is a generous act of service on their part. This book 
would not be the robust, valuable resource that it is were it not for their feedback and input. 
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